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Bank Bill Provides 


for Drastic Changes 


Under New Glass-Steagall Act Fewer 
Failures Are to Be Expected 
in the Future 


BUT REFORMS ARE INCOMPLETE 


Law Declared Unsound in Some 
Features and Not Ade- 
quate in Others 


By Max Stern 


In the glittering constellation of new 
personalities at Washington the tiny figure 
of one of Democracy’s most useful sons 
is likely to be overlooked. We refer to 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who has 
not failed the nation in two great crises. 

About 20 years ago this peppery, red- 
headed, scholarly ex-editor from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains helped rebuild the coun- 
try’s banking structure through the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System. He 
had been picked from out of the ruck of 
Congressmen by wise Woodrow Wilson 
and made secretary of the treasury over 
the stubborn objection of Wall Street 
bankers. Today, as the Old Dominion’s 
senior senator, he has just put over his 
second coup in statescraft, the Glass- 
Steagall Bank Act, a “revolutionary” sort 
of project designed to save the American 
financial system from some of the worst 
evils that beset it during the past twelve 
years of so-called “prosperity.” 


Provisions of Bill 


The new act is among the more con- 
troversial measures passed by the emer- 
gency session of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress. It is no secret that, although Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sought to secure Senator 
Glass as his secretary of the treasury, the 
administration blew cold on the Glass- 
Steagall bill. The popularly accepted reason 
for this was that President Roosevelt felt 
that the reforms proposed in the act did 
not go far enough and that by next Con- 
gress a more thorough remaking of the 
bank structure could be undertaken. 
Whether this is so or not, Senator Glass 
saw danger in delay. That he forced pas- 
sage of this one measure that lacked the 
White House blessing is a tribute to his 
patriotism and his pertinacity. 

The new law, like the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, is really two measures 
in one. 

The first, and most furiously debated 
feature provides for the insuring of bank 
deposits to private depositors. This radi- 
cal experiment, never yet attempted on a 
national scale, lacked the original support 
of President Roosevelt, Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin, Federal Reserve experts 
and Senator Glass himself. It was forced 
into the bill chiefly by two members of 
Congress, Rep. Henry B. Steagall of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the House banking com- 
mittee, and Senator William Gibbs McAdoo 
of California, another of Woodrow Wilson's 
secretaries of the treasury. 


Deposit Insurance Fund 


This section of the new act provides for 
a deposit insurance fund to be started Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, or sooner if the president by 
Proclamation so decrees. Member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System and state 
banks that have the approval of state 
banking authorities and the administrators 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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A New Freedom? 


One hundred and fifty-seven years ago a group of men, representing thirteen scat- 
tered colonies, drew up and signed a remarkable document. It solemnly proclaimed that 
all men were created equal and that no one was to be denied the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Those principles were no mere rhetorical expressions to 
the fathers of this country. They were the embodiment of a new philosophy of govern- 
ment on which the future of a people was to be based. Today, as we look back over 
the dimly lighted years of our history, we cannot fail to note that we have never ap- 
proached a realization of the ideals set forth in the Declaration of Independence. How 
painfully has this been brought home to us by the events of the last few years! We 
know now the extent to which we have strayed from the path marked out for us 
through the wisdom of our forebears. We have not molded a society in which every 
man has had an equal opportunity to find the security and happiness which should right- 
fully be his. Twelve million idle souls wandering through the streets of our cities and 
towns and drifting over our countryside bear testimony. Millions more, suffering pri- 
vation from reduced wages, and fearing daily the loss of employment, add impressively 
to the evidence. Were this a phenomenon of comparatively rare occurrence we could 
perhaps feel that we were making substantial, if faltering, progress toward that ideal 
society envisaged in 1776. But we know that regularly, almost with mechanical pre- 
cision, the grim specter of depression has come time and again to cast a shadow on our 
national life. It is thoughts like these which have been running through our minds as 
we have been struggling to rid ourselves of this latest and most severe economic crisis. 
Often have we puzzled and wondered if it would not be possible so to organize the na- 
tion as to establish securely that freedom for which we fought with such resolution 
many years ago. We have felt the need of a new declaration of independence. Four 
months ago it did not seem that this could be accomplished. But how swiftly do events 
move to bring an abrupt change in the whole course of a people’s history! Today, we 
find ourselves embarked on a gigantic experiment which may in time lead us to that 
new freedom. Under the National Recovery Act we are at least making an attempt to 
chart our lives over the near future. We are preparing to make an effort at organizing 
and codrdinating our industries, at regulating our production and distribution and 
thereby assuring everyone of an equal opportunity to seek that happiness which has 
heretofore proved so elusive. It is a mighty task, and the degree of success cannot be 
anticipated. It may fail and we may have to go back to the old, weary road. But on 
the other hand there is reason to hope that we have at last begun to lay the stones of 
a new foundation for our civilization. In years to come we and our descendants may 
look back on the first few months of President Roosevelt’s administration as a great 
turning point in our history. 


Austria Suppresses 
National Socialism 


Tension with Germany Grows as 
Dollfuss Fights Berlin’s Cam- 
paign to Spread Nazism 


INCIDENTS CAUSE BITTERNESS 


Both Countries Institute Repris- 
als Trying to Win Up- 
per Hand 


Considerable tension has developed be- 
tween Germany and Austria during the 
last few weeks and a new angle has thus 
been added to the already complex and 
troublesome political situation in Europe. 
The crisis at hand has sprung from Aus- 
tria’s determination not to be drawn into 
the web of Nazi Germany. Berlin, which 
had expected that Austria would be quickly 
and easily converted to Fascism, resents the 
opposition offered by the Vienna govern- 
ment. In a campaign to bring her recal- 
citrant neighbor to terms Germany has un- 
officially encouraged terrorist tactics on the 
part of Austrian Nazis and has placed pro- 
hibitive fees on German tourist traffic in 
that country. There have been frequent 
bombings and other kinds of disturbances 
in Austria, a number of deaths having re- 
sulted. Austria, under the forceful leader- 
ship of her chancellor, Dr. Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, has retaliated by arresting scores of 
Nazi agitators, by outlawing the National 
Socialist party throughout the country, by 
curtailing freedom of press, speech and 
radio and finally, by appealing to the other 
European powers for support. 


Serious Incidents 


The state of affairs began to assume 
acute proportions at the time of the open- 
ing of the World Economic Conference in 
London. A few days before, the Austrian 
government had arrested and expelled from 
the country, Theodor Habicht, member of 
the German Reichstag whom Hitler had 
sent to Austria as special press representa- 
tive. He was to have been attached to 
the legation but the Austrian government 
had refused to recognize the appointment 
in view of Herr Habicht’s hostile attitude 
toward Dr. Dollfuss’ cabinet. 

When the Habicht incident took place 
Dr. Dollfuss was in London attending the 
opening sessions of the conference. The 
next day (June 14) he received a telephone 
call from Berlin at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was Dr. Erwin Wasserbaek, Aus- 
tria’s accredited press representative in 
Berlin, calling. He said that German po- 
lice were at his door demanding that he 
submit to arrest. Dr. Dollfuss instructed 
his representative to yield only to force. 
Dr. Wasserbaek was subsequently taken 
into custody and ordered out of Germany. 
The Austrian government lodged a stiff 
protest with Berlin against this breach of 
international law. Dr. Wasserbaek had 
been attached to the Austrian legation and 
enjoyed diplomatic immunity. Germany 
replied that his arrest came as a reprisal 
against Austria’s treatment of Herr Ha- 
bicht, but Austria pointed out that Herr 
Habicht had not been accepted as “persona 
grata” and that in consequence his expul- 
sion was entirely legal and proper. Other 
incidents followed. A few days later 32 
Austrian policemen were injured by Nazi 
bombings. Austria then declared a ban 
on the National Socialist party, forbidding 
it to engage in any party activities or. to 
wear badges, insignias and uniforms. Ger- 
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many, enraged, shouted through her press 
that this was the last straw and that she 
would not rest until Dollfuss and his cabi- 
net had been ousted from office and re- 
placed by a National Socialist government. 


The Background 


To get at the bottom of this situation 
which has caused such a profound disturb- 
ance in European political circles, we must 
go back to the war, for it is in that devas- 
tating conflict that the roots of practically 
every present-day European difficulty is to 
be found. The peace settlement left Aus- 
tria in a peculiar situation. Where she had 
formerly been the focal point of a large and 
flourishing Austro-Hungarian empire, she 
was reduced to a small independent nation 
deprived of many of the natural resources 
and sources of raw material which had been 
the foundation of her power. Divided by 
new national boundaries from Hungary 
and other agricultural territory to which 
she had once been joined, Austria found 
herself primarily an industrial state unable 
to supply her own needs. She tried to cul- 
tivate favorable commercial relations with 
other countries in central Europe but these 
nations, desirous of fostering new home in- 
dustries in an effort to become self-suffi- 
cient, raised their tariff barriers. Austria 
was consequently restricted in her oppor- 
tunities to develop export trade. This has 
been her one great difficulty since the war. 
It has kept her impoverished and has made 
her dependent on the assistance of other 
European nations. For a long time Austria 
looked hopefully toward Germany. It 
seemed that a way out might be found 
through a customs union with her large 
neighbor. Germany was willing, anxious 
even—as her influence would thus be ex- 
tended—and the project was proposed to 
Europe in the spring of 1931. The storm 
of opposition it aroused, chiefly in France, 
is well known to everyone. The plan died 
a few months later. 


Idea of Union Persists 


Austria, however, continued to look ex- 
pectantly at Germany. The new National 
Socialist movement in that country, led by 
a man of Austrian birth, seemed promising. 
Germany was engaged in a diplomatic bat- 
tle with France to break down the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and appeared to be gaining 
ground. It began to look as though it 
would not be long before a new-born Ger- 
many under Hitler could force acceptance 
of a union between the two countries. Ger- 
many, as has been stated, was extremely 
desirous to have this come about. Hitler’s 
program envisaged the eventual merging of 
all Germanic peoples under his leadership. 
The addition of Austria would promote 
this end and would increase the strength 
of Germany in combating French and Lit- 
tle Entente maneuvers to preserve the post- 
war structure of Europe. It was realized 
that it might take some time to unite the 
countries. For some years it would prob- 
ably have to be unofficial—a Nazi govern- 
ment in Austria taking orders from a Nazi 
government in Berlin. But no one in Ger- 
many and Austria doubted that eventually 
the two would be brought under a common 
head. 

What happened, then, to cause such a 
marked change in the attitude of Austria 
and to bring her to such a state of acute 
hostility toward Germany? The answer is 
to be found in the tactics of Hitler and his 
lieutenants since they came into power on 
March 5. The German chancellor has laid 
a heavy hand on the people in his adopted 
country. They have been deprived of 
many liberties and German states no longer 
possess their traditional privilege of local 
self-government. Germans who have been 
opposed to Hitler have been persecuted. 
This has applied not only to Jews but to 
Socialists and Catholics to say nothing of 
the detested Communists. Life has been 
bitter for every German not an ardent 
follower of Hitler. 


Reaction to Hitler 


It so happens that Austria has a strong 
contingent of Socialists, who compose the 
largest political party. The country is like- 
wise heavily Catholic. These two elemenis 
—particularly the Socialists who in Ger- 
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many have suffered more than Catholics— 
have been struck with terror at the thought 
of falling prey to Hitler’s ruthlessness. 
Likewise, Austrians of all classes other than 
Nazis, have reacted unfavorably to the idea 
of losing all their right of self-government 
to Germany. There has been born an 
Austrian national spirit which has been 
noticeably lacking since the war. Many 
Austrians now want to see their country 
remain independent and do not wish to 
become an outlying province of a Prussian 
Germany, the fate which has befallen Ba- 
varia and other southern German states. 

The awakening of Austria’s national 
spirit has been due largely to the remark- 


has been made something of a popular hero 
throughout Europe. He was easily the 
most important person in the Geological 
Museum during the first days of the Lon- 
don Conference. 


Europe’s Attitude 


The acclaim which Dollfuss has been 
winning in Europe is not due, of course, 
solely to his personality. It may more 
appropriately be attributed to the fact that 
he is championing a cause which is popular 
in all nations with the exception of Ger- 
many. There is solid opposition to any 
Austro-German political or economic union. 
Europe does not wish to see the power of 
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THE PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN TOWN—ONE OF AUSTRIA’S CHIEF ASSETS 


Austria depends heavily on the annual tourist trade to her resorts and other numerous 


points of interest. 


The government fears that the present trouble with Germany may lead 


travelers to avoid the country and hastens to give the assurance that there is nothing to 


fear from disturbances. 








able energy and capacity of her chancellor, 
Dr. Dollfuss. Comparatively unknown a 
little more than a year ago, this unusual 
person—he is four feet, eleven inches in 
height and is not yet forty—came into the 
cabinet and suddenly emerged as chancellor 
in May, 1932. He took the leadership of 
the Christian Social party, Austria’s mod- 
erate political element which has remained 
in the saddle since 1921 despite the greater 
strength of the Social Democrats. By play- 
ing his enemies against each other Dr. 
Dollfuss managed to maintain a bare par- 
liamentary majority for eight months. 
Then, when Hitler’s success in Germany 
last March threatened to be extended to 
Austria, he adjourned the parliament and 
obtained the president’s consent to wield 
practically dictatorial powers. Almost 
alone he has fought against Germany’s ef- 
forts to subdue Austria. As a result he 


Germany augmented. It is bad enough, 
according to the common point of view, to 
have Hitlerism in Germany but it would be 
far worse to have it spread beyond the 
borders of the country. Specifically, the 
union of Austria and Germany would di- 
minish the strength of France in central 
Europe. The Little Entente nations— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia— 
would stand in danger of being forced to 
come under the influence of the powerful 
combination. The very existence of Czech- 
oslovakia would be jeopardized for part of 
the country would be surrounded by Ger- 
man territory and there would be an almost 
certain movement to annex that part of 
Czechoslovakia containing German minor- 
ities to Germany. Briefly, the whole map 
of Europe would run the risk of being 
drastically altered. 

Even Italy, which has 


been rather 


friendly to Germany and has supported her 
aim to break down the peace treaties, is 
opposed to Austro-German union. Mus- 
solini is perfectly willing to remain on 
cordial terms with Germany so long as 
nothing happens contrary to the interest 
of Italy. So long as Germany offers to 
counteract the influence of France the 
Italian dictator is pleased but the moment 
Germany goes too far and endangers 
Italy’s position, then it is another matter. 
Mussolini does not wish to have Germany 
as a neighbor, as would happen in the case 
of Austro-German union. He is afraid 
Germany would be too powerful. There 
would be trouble with German minorities 
in Italy and Mussolini’s prestige in central 
Europe would decline. Thus, Italy sup- 
ports Dollfuss. Within recent weeks the 
chancellor has made two trips to Rome and 
has been assured that Italy is unalterably 
opposed to Anschluss, or union. 


Dollfuss Obtains Help 


Dr. Dollfuss has been able to translate 
this sympathy for him in Europe into con- 
crete assistance. At the Lausanne Confer- 
ence last summer, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland promised to join in ex- 
tending a twenty-year loan of $40,000,000 
to Austria in order to help rehabilitate 
the nation’s finances. For one reason and 
another the loan, while authorized, was 
never actually made. But when in London 
early last month, Dr. Dollfuss detailed 
Austria’s plight to Great Britain, France 
and other countries. He made it clear that 
unless Austria received immediate help 
there was grave danger of a Nazi coup 
which would place the country in the hands 
of Hitler. As a result, it was announced 
that the money would be turned over to 
the Austrian government. This will 
strengthen the position of Dollfuss and in- 
crease his prestige at home. Moreover, 
there are indications that Britain, Poland 
and perhaps other countries will consider- 
ably increase their purchases of Austrian 
goods in the near future. If this happens 
it will prove a boon to Austria for there 
is nothing she needs more than a revival 
of her export trade. As a further method 
of bolstering Austria’s position there has 
been some talk of restoring the old Haps- 
burg monarchy. The idea is said to have 
the backing of Italy, France and Czecho- 
slovakia. It appears, however, that Hun- 
gary would be opposed and it is hardly 
thought that the project will get beyond 
the rumor stage. 


Can Austria Hold? 


The important question in the present 
trouble between Germany and Austria is, 
of course, whether Dr, Dollfuss can con- 
tinue to withstand pressure from the Na- 
tional Socialists to turn the government 
over to them. The doughty chancellor is 
convinced that he can and claims to have 
the support of 60 per cent of the people. 
There is no way of knowing, outside of 
an election, whether he has such support, 
and doubtless, every possible maneuver 
will be employed to delay elections as long 
as possible unless Dr. Dollfuss feels ex- 
tremely certain that a test at the polls 
would solidify his position. He is by no 
means sure of this at the present time. 

The Nazi movement in Austria is vigor- 
ous. A majority of the young people have 
espoused the cause of Hitler and are work- 
ing for the overturn of the Dollfuss govern- 
ment. The Social Democrats (socialists) 
have no love for Dollfuss but will probably 
continue to support him as a decidedly 
more preferable alternative to Hitler. The 
same can be said of the Jews with even 
greater emphasis. Only time, it seems, can 
resolve the issue. Ut is largely a matter of 
how Germany fares economically under 
Hitler. If the condition of the Germans 
improves in the course of the next few 
months and the condition of Austrians does 
not, it may be very difficult to continue 
the suppression of the Nazi movement in 
Austria. On the other hand, if things do 
not go so well in Germany—and they have 
not as yet—and if they should improve 
or at least grow no worse in Austria, the 
likelihood of Austro-German union may 
fade rapidly. 
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S this paper goes to press, the 
World Economic Conference 
seems to be getting adjusted to 
the idea that the United States 
will not stabilize its. currency at 
the present time. France, which 
threatened to force adjournment 
of the conference unless we agreed to sta- 
bilize, still feels that we are retarding 
world recovery by our action, but the 
French delegation has soft pedaled the talk 
of forcing the conference to quit. France’s 
latest move, however, is an attempt to get 
Great Britain to stabilize the pound ster- 
ling on a parity with the franc, thereby 
forming a stabilized currency bloc, with 
the dollar excluded. Whether this effort 
will be successful remains to be seen. 

Secretary of State Hull is now saying 
that there never was any disagreement 
among the members of our delegation and 
that our domestic policy of raising prices 
is not irreconcilable with international co- 
operation. But, he says, other nations 
must take action simultaneously with the 
United States to raise their price levels. 
If all nations work together on this prob- 
lem, Mr. Hull contends, stabilization of 
currencies and lowering of tariffs will not 
be a difficult matter. 














Cox at the Conference 


James M. Cox, former governor of Ohio, 
is making a profound reputation at the 
London economic conference. As _ chair- 
man of the powerful monetary commission, 
he is demonstrating 
a mastery in dealing 
with men, He mixes 
frankness and humor 
in such a way as to 
lighten weighty dis- 


cussions and to re- 
lieve embarrassing 
tension. In addition 


to keeping the mon- 
etary commission con- 
stantly at work by 
his aggressive leader- 
ship, he adds a per- 
sonal touch to his 
task. When a mem- 
ber of his committee makes a good speech, 
Mr. Cox congratulates him privately. He 
goes from one committee room to another, 
chatting, and making friends by the score. 
A good many of the foreign delegates call 
him “governor.” His appointment strength- 
ened our delegation tremendously. 
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1,629,000 Resume Work 


Employment has increased at the re- 
markable rate of 1,629,000 since the end 
of March, according to estimates of the 
American Federation of Labor. While 
there are still approximately 12,000,000 
persons out of work, the government is 
cheered by the fact that if the April and 
May records could be duplicated for only 
a few more months, the majority of un- 
employed would soon be back to work. 
The public works program is expected to 
make a big gap in the ranks of the huge 
army of those out of work. 


Cotton Code Hearing 


The cotton textile code, which repre- 
sents 75 per cent of the loom and spindle 
operators, had its first public hearing last 
week. Labor officials criticized several 
features of the code. They insisted that 
the minimum wage be moved up to $14.40 
instead of $11, and that the maximum 
number of hours be moved down from 40 
to 32. They insisted, too, that a provision 
should be included in the code barring 
child labor. The code was also attacked 
by a small minority of cotton manufac- 
turers because of its provision to limit the 
number of hours which looms and spindles 
can be operated—a provision which was 
inserted in order to prevent overproduc- 
tion. An early agreement, however, was 
expected to be concluded between the con- 
flicting parties. 


Railways Divided into Three 


Joseph B. Eastman has issued his first 
order as coordinator of transportation. 
The order divided the railroads of the 
country into three groups—Eastern, South- 
ern and Western—for the purpose of set- 
ting up regional codrdinating committees. 
The members of the three committees will 
be elected by the railroad officials, but Mr. 
Eastman retains a veto power over the se- 
lections. The committees are voluntarily 
to work out economies in the railway sys- 
tems. If they overlook possibilities or fail 
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to agree, Mr. Eastman has the authority 
to take such action as he deems necessary. 


Norris Urges Soviet Recognition 


Recent developments seem to indicate 
that the recognition of Russia may not be 
far off. For the first time since the Sov- 
iet Republic came into existence sixteen 
years ago, American 
and Russian diplo- 
mats are on speaking 
terms. Our delegates 
at the London con- 
ference mingle with 
the Russians the 
same as with other 
delegates. Our past 
official attitude of 
coolness toward the 
Soviets has changed 
to one of cordiality. 
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ference cannot help 
noticing the friendly relationship which ex- 
ists between the American and Russian 
delegates. 

Moreover, there is much pressure being 
brought to bear in this country for recog- 
nizing the Soviet government. Senator 
Norris says he has learned on reliable au- 
thority that Russia desires to buy $10,- 
000,000 of meat products, 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton and $400,000,000 of machinery 
in the American markets. She would pay 
in part, Mr. Norris says, by shipping us 
products which we have to import anyhow, 
but we would have to extend her credit for 
the remainder. But Mr. Norris points out 
that since the Soviet government has been 
organized it has never defaulted upon the 
payment of a single obligation. 


Hwang Ho River Threatens 


Suppose every 80 years, the Missouri 
River would suddenly rise to great heights 
and then change its course, from Jefferson 
City, sweeping everything before it, not 
stopping until it got to Lake Superior. If 
this should happen, we could realize the 
grave danger with which China is con- 
fronted at present. The Hwang Ho River 
is active again. From the beginning of Chi- 
nese history this river has refused to lie 
in one bed. And when it changes its 
course, wide-scale destruction follows. 
Whole towns and villages are destroyed. 
Thousands of lives are taken. 

Now comes word that unless a miracle 
happens, the river will again shift to an- 
other bed. It has risen many feet above 
its normal height and the dikes which bor- 
der it are gradually yielding under the tre- 
mendous pressure. The Nanking govern- 
ment has called a national conference to 
prepare emergency action if the disaster 
occurs. 


Stuart Chase 


Stuart Chase, New York economist, is 
said to be under consideration for the 


chairmanship of a committee which is to 
be formed for the protection of consumers 
under the National Recovery Act. As 
committees for capital and labor have been 
created, Hugh Johnson, administrator of 
the act, believes there should also be one 
for consumers. Mr. Johnson says that 
prices must not rise so rapidly as to prove 
a burden upon consumers. Millions of un- 
employed must go 
back to work, he 
says, and wages must 
be raised consider- 
ably before prices 
can be allowed to in- 
crease to a very great 
extent. 

If, as is expected, 
Mr. Chase should be ; 
chosen for the new 5 
committee, the selec- p 
tion would be a pop- 
ular one. He is an 
expert on economic 
subjects from the 
standpoint of the householder who must 
adjust his purchases to his income. He is 
the author of several books on this problem 
as well as on the question of national eco- 
nomic planning. 

















STUART CHASE 


Senator Couzens’ Resolution 


As one method of obtaining international 
action on higher prices at the London con- 
ference, Senator Couzens has introduced a 
resolution calling for large public works pro- 
grams to be carried out in all countries at 
the same time. By this procedure, Senator 
Couzens and other members of our Lon- 
don delegation contend that purchasing 
power would be restored in all nations and 
this would tend to raise prices. 


Silver at the Conference 


The silver committee at the London 
conference reports that much headway is 
being made. Senator Pittman’s resolution 
for a wider adoption of silver as a mone- 
tary unit appears to be gaining favor 
among the delegates on the committee. 
And India has promised to control her vast 
silver deposits in such a manner as to keep 
them from depressing the world price, if 
other governments agree to use more silver 
along with gold, for money, 


Piccard and His Balloon 


Professor Auguste Piccard, who is 
widely known for his sensational trips to 
the stratosphere, has arrived in this coun- 
try from Europe. He has gone to Chi- 
cago, where a balloon and gondola, de- 
signed on lines similar to that which he 
used last year to ascend more than ten 
miles into the heavens, will be sent up as 
a feature of the World’s Fair. Mr. Piccard 
will not make the trip himself. Instead, 
his brother, Jean, a chemist, who lives in 
this country will guide the balloon. Mr. 

















WHICH WILL GIVE WAY FIRST? 


—London MORNING Post 


Piccard has long maintained that because 
of the stillness of the air in the strato- 
sphere, man will some day be able to 
travel between Europe and America in a 
few hours. 


Hitler Ousts Socialists 


Events are occurring so rapidly in Ger- 
many that it is difficult to keep pace with 
them. The Hitler régime has been taking 
steps the last few days to wipe out com- 
pletely all traces of opposition. The So- 
cial Democratic party, which is next to 
the Nazi party in size, has been completely 
barred from politics. The Hitler cabinet 
issued a decree, depriving all Socialists of 
their offices, confiscating the party’s prop- 
erty, and prohibiting Socialist newspapers 
or Socialist meetings. 

The outlawed party represents 30 per 
cent of the electorate. It has a moderate 
constitutional, state-socialist program. Its 
members are mainly skilled and unskilled 
workers, office clerks and employees. The 
reason given by Hitler for such drastic ac- 
tion was that the Socialists were preparing 
for “high treason” by maintaining connec- 
tions with anti-Nazi leaders who fled to 
surrounding countries. 


Dr. Hugenberg’s Dilemma 


Shortly after the action was taken 
against the Socialists, the Hitler govern- 
ment issued another drastic decree, abol- 
ishing the Stahlhelm (Steel Helmet, a Na- 
tionalist organization 
of more than a half 
million war veterans). 
This decree came as 
a complete surprise. 
For if it had not 
been for the Nation- 
alist party, which is 
headed by Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, it is at 
least questionable as 
to whether the Hit- 
lerites could have 
come into power. It 
was largely through 
Dr. Hugenberg’s in- 
fluence that President von Hindenburg 
gave Hitler an opportunity to form a cabi- 
net, and it was through the Nationalists’ 
alliance with the Nazis that Hitler ob- 
tained a majority in the last Reichstag 
election. 

After several days of indecision Hugen- 
berg tendered his resignation as minister 
of economics in Hitler’s coalition govern- 
ment. His leaving the cabinet at the present 
time creates a new problem. Hitler’s dic- 
tatorial powers obtained from the Reichs- 
tag were granted on condition that the 
present cabinet remain intact. Hitler, 
therefore, may be compelled to ask a 
Reichstag mandate for a new cabinet. But 
since he has completely eliminated the 
Communists, Socialist and Nationalist 
parties from the German scene, and curbed 
all opposing newspaper opinion, he perhaps 
feels secure in getting what he asks from 
the Reichstag. In some German quarters 
it is felt that Hitler is suppressing all op- 
position at this time because of the poor 
health of President von Hindenburg. If 
death should overtake the aged president 
in the near future, Hitler wishes to be in 
a strong position. 


Australia Blocks Wheat Plan 


Another attempt at the conference to 
raise prices by joint action of the various 
nations is in the matter of wheat. The 
leading wheat-growing nations of the world 
are attempting to reach an agreement on 
acreage reduction. The only stumbling- 
block seems to be Australia. She has thus 
far refused to curtail her production. It 
is ardently hoped by the United States 
that the wheat plan can be effected. Not 
only would it raise the world price of this 
commodity but it would set a precedent 
for direct international action on an eco- 
nomic problem. 


Score: 16-0 


Sixteen states have now ratified the pro- 
hibition repeal amendment. West Vir- 
ginia, which has been a dry state for more 
than twenty years, joined the wet parade 
last week. On the same day, California 
turned in a large majority for the anti- 
prohibition cause. Here are the other 
fourteen states which have voted for re- 
peal: Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming, New Jersey, New York, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Iowa. 
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THE ISSUE OF STABILIZATION 


At the beginning of its third week the shadow cast by 
disagreement over currency stabilization still hung threat- 
eningly over the World Economic Conference. While it 
seemed agreed that the conference should not be allowed 
to adjourn, the deadlock which had developed over the is- 
sue remained unbroken and little progress was being made 
in the sessions. The United States steadfastly refused to 
consider pegging its currency at this time, and other coun- 
tries, France particularly, were as determined in saying 
that it was futile to attempt the accomplishment of any- 
thing so long as currencies were permitted to fluctuate. 

As pointed out in this paper last week, the Roosevelt 
administration has taken the position that it cannot un- 
dertake to stabilize its currency at this particular time be- 
cause such action would tend to arrest the rise in prices 
now taking place in this country. It was indicated that 
we would be ready to stabilize as soon as prices had risen 
to the desired level. But in any agreement to peg 
currencies foreign nations would have to agree to a low 
value for the dollar. 

Our attitude in this matter has had such a serious effect 
on the work of the conference that it is worthy of serious 
study. It is perhaps worth while to point out that from 
an economic point of view the administration’s position is 
open to question. It is a matter of record that in 1929, 
when currencies were stabilized at the old established lev- 
els, prices in this country were from 40 to 50 per cent 
higher than they are at the present time. This is evidence 
to prove that we could have higher prices without the 
necessity of stabilizing our currency at a low level. More- 
over, there is an ample store of gold in this country and 
ample facilities for extending and expanding credit. Given 
only the restoration of confidence—which apparently is 
on the way—and funds will be readily available to support 
a rise in prices. 

And the same may be said of the general world situa- 
tion. The world supply of gold has been increasing at the 
rate of some $400,000,000 a year. These additional funds 
would permit a higher level of world prices than existed 
before 1929, True, the available gold supply is poorly 
distributed, and it would be necessary to rectify this situ- 
ation by making loans to certain countries. Such loans, 
however, would not have to be so large as to be prohibit- 
ive, 

It appears, therefore, that too much emphasis may have 
been placed on the issue of currency stabilization. There 
is no economic basis for the argument that stabilization of 
currencies at accustomed levels would prevent a rise in 
prices. The only thing that can be said for the admin- 
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istration’s attitude is that in view of the existing psychol- 
ogy about inflation, we may be able, by refusing to sta- 
bilize at this time, to obtain better terms with reference to 
trade and tariff barriers than might otherwise be possible. 
This is a matter of strategy concerning which we do not 
pretend to judge. 


Hope for College Graduates 


The Christian Science Monitor suggests to unemployed 
college graduates that they participate in the difficult task 
of reviving small communities: 

Time was when the holding of a college degree very nearly 
guaranteed the holder some kind of a job. But today and 
particularly American universities and colleges are turning out 
thousands of young men and women annually into a country 
groaning under a great burden of unemployment. To all ap- 


pearances a saturation point of jobs has been reached. What 
becomes of these students, and what may we expect ? 
According to Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of the New 


School for Research, there is no lack of opportunities for the 
young graduate provided his eyes are focused in the right di- 
rection. Dr. Johnson says that opportunity lies in the small 
town or community and that the really “big chance” for youth 
lies in participation in the back-to-the-land movement now 
underway. 

Economists have attributed the economic debacle in part 
to the disintegration of the social system caused by a great 
influx of population into urban centers during the heydey of 
prosperity. The small town has always been recognized as a 
bulwark in the social structure. A natural sequence of the 
return to normality should be the comeback of the small 
town. To stage this comeback successfully and speedily calls 
for leadership. Therein lies the “big chance” for the youth 
of today.... 

Romances on the old order told of the country boy who 
went to the big city to make good. Will those on the new 
order tell of the city boy who goes to the country to achieve 
success? Dr. Johnson’s theory seems to be sound. It is a 
challenge, which many of this year’s crop of graduates might 
do well to accept. 


Fighting Leprosy 


A cure may soon be found for that most dreaded of 
diseases—leprosy. The New Orleans Times-Picayune tells 
of the great step forward in conquering the disease that 
has been made by two scientists. 


We have received from President Perry Burgess of the Leon- 
ard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of Leprosy a com- 
munication expressing enthusiasm over the claimed discovery, 
by two scientists, of a means of cultivating, outside the hu- 
man body, the germ of leprosy. The memorial organization 
has been able to provide the two research workers, Dr. E. B. 
McKinley of the George Washington School of Medicine at 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Malcolm H. Soule, professor of 
bacteriology at the University of Michigan, with the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing a sabbatical period of further research at 
the Culion leper colony in the Philippine Islands, to complete 
their investigations on this important subject. 

Although the germ of leprosy was first observed in 1872, its 
isolation and development outside the human host had es- 
caped the pathologist until, according to claim, this has now 
been accomplished by the two scientists named above. It is 
widely recognized that such isolation and, therefore, possible 
direct study of the infecting principle of the disease is a first, 
but a gigantic, step toward conquest of the malady... . 

The two physicians are eager to carry on under the best of 
conditions in the hope of devising a skin test diagnosis, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of the disease, which will lead to 
early treatment and ultimate eradication of an _ infection 
which, for unnumbered centuries, has been one of the scourges 
of humanity. 


Coming Out in Different Way 
The general feeling is that we are lifting ourselves out 
of depression. A comparison is made, by the Jackson- 
ville Journal, between the apparent end of this depression 
and the way in which past periods of hard times have 
come to a close: 


As the great depression of the thirties sinks into what we 
all devoutly hope will be its final coma, it is instructive to look 
back at the death-bed scenes of former depressions and see 
how they compare with this one. By one way of looking at 
things, they are all much alike. In former times, as now, 
the upward turn began before people realized it. Commodity 
prices began a slow but steady climb, security prices advanced, 
scattered factories began to put men back to work, people 
started buying things again—and then, the first thing anyone 
knew, we were out of it and there was a clear road ahead 
again. 

That seems to be very much the way things are working 
out now. But there are one or two differences, and they 
modify the whole picture in a way that it is impossible to 
ignore. 

In the first place, no previous depression led to such far- 
reaching and drastic action by the federal government. We 
have never before had anything like the new farm bill, the 
industrial control bill, and so on. No previous depression 
forced us off the gold standard; none ever caused so much 
power to be given the president. 

Secondly, the international situation is different. Never 
before did the climax of hard times in America coincide with 
such a near approach to chaos in international relations. The 
London conference, with all that it implies, is a new thing; 
the problems of disarmament, international debts, world peace 
and treaty revision give to our emergence from this depres- 
sion an entirely new face... . 

We have called in question the basic features of our national 
life. Radical as our recovery program may seem, it is mild 
as milk compared with what the great mass of people will 
demand if recovery is delayed along the way. We are com- 
ing out of it in a different way than we did other times. 
Everything is profoundly different. Only by recognizing the 
extent of the difference can we wend our way safely through 
the next few political years. 


What About Kidnapping? 
The Omaha World-Herald discusses the grave problem 
of kidnapping: 


Kidnapping by nature is one of the more horrible major 
crimes. It has become, in the frequency of its perpetration, 
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one of the major crime problems of the country. It has 
reached the stage where no man, no woman, no child for whose 
ransom a few thousand dollars might conceivably be raised is 
safe. It is a problem which challenges the best police brains 
of the country and should arouse public indignation and anger. 

Kidnappings occur with increasing frequency because there 
are not enough kidnappers suffering severe punishment for 
their crimes. Until just lately police have been singularly 
unsuccessful in running down perpetrators of these outrages. 
But they have not been altogether helpless. The kidnappers 
of the little McMath girl were taken. The Mary McElroy 
kidnappers were bagged. Most of the Boettcher kidnappers 
were rounded up. It remains to be seen how successfully 
they will be prosecuted. 

Solution of the kidnapping problem goes along, we suspect, 
with solution of the major crime problem in general. It 
demands men of keen and exceptional intelligence in our po- 
lice departments, particularly in the detective bureaus. It 
demands prosecutors with experience, acumen and a passion for 
law enforcement. And finally it demands an aroused public 
sentiment which will not rest until these demands are ful- 
filled. 


Give Politics a Holiday! 


There will be thousands of new positions created by the 
formation of new bureaus to administer the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s recovery program. The Baltimore Sun 
sounds a note of warning to the effect that these positions 
should be filled by competent persons rather than by mere 
political appointees if the recovery program is to succeed: 


A great deal has come out of Washington, concerning the use 
of patronage for political purposes, which has caused uneasi- 
ness. Stories are printed of tremendous pressure for jobs, for 
revocation of civil-service rules so that present incumbents 
may be ousted, and for a raid on all the vast new agencies 
that are to be set up, thus to take care of the army of Demo- 
cratic officeseekers. A good many of these reports have been 
taken with a grain of salt, because it did not seem possible 
that President Roosevelt would permit a régime of patronage- 
mongering. But not a few of the appointments already made 
have been criticized so harshly by Democrats as to disturb 
friends of the administration. .. . 

What the public seems to fear is that, unable to satisfy the 
demands of patronage in the regular departments of the gov- 
ernment, owing to civil-service restrictions and the economy 
program which has reduced the number of available positions, 
the administration may yield to political clamor and give over 
to the spoilsmen the operation of the new bureaus that have 
been created, in which there is a great opportunity for dis- 
pensation of favors. It would be difficult, indeed, to over- 
state the menace to the nation of such a surrender to job- 
mongers. .. . 

It would mean failure of a dangerous governmental experi- 
ment before it got fairly under way. The administration pleads 
for the confidence of the country in the enormously compli- 
cated tasks that confront it; it proclaims that confidence is 
half the battle. But it can win confidence only by plain dem- 
onstration that, in manning the machinery with which it pro- 
poses to pull the country out of the depression, politics has 
been given a holiday. 





A selfish victory is always destined to be an-ultimate 
defeat. —Franklin D, Roosevelt 





It is reported that Mrs. Roosevelt when driving al- 
ways clearly indicates by her signals which way she in- 
tends to turn, etc. And again she qualifies for the First 
Lady. —Rochester T1mes-UNION 





First rule of procedure in an international conference: 
When a disagreement arises, blame it on the reporters. 
—Washington Post 





June graduates looking for jobs are warned to detour 
around New York. The only job that will be open there 
is that of Mayor and nobody wants it. 

—Cincinnati ENQUIRER 





Turkey’s adoption of a new tariff law which has par- 
alyzed trade, shows that the once-terrible Turk is doing 
his best to keep up with the styles. 

—Springfield DatLy REPUBLICAN 
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Specialists Analyze 
Century’s Progress 


New Symposium, Edited by Chas. 
A. Beard, Draws Inspiration 
from Chicago Exposition 


HILE the Century of Progress Exposi- 

tion at Chicago undertakes to drama- 
tize through exhibits the progress mankind 
has made during the last one hundred 
years, Charles A. Beard, and thirteen col- 
laborators, have attempted to set down the 
changes through which American life has 
passed during that period in their book, 
“A Century of Progress” (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.00), edited by Dr. 
Beard. Here in some 400 pages, we find 
an excellent symposium of the various 
fields of endeavor, Dr. Beard having con- 
tributed two chapters—the introduction on 
the idea of progress and a chapter on Gov- 
ernment and Law. 

This book is valuable not only because 
of the timeliness of the subject matter, but 
because of the eminence and qualifications 
of the contributors. A specialist in each 
line of activity has been selected to co- 
operate with Dr. Beard in bringing forth 
this work. Everyone will recognize the 
ability of Jane Addams to treat the field 
of social changes, Waldemar Kaempffert 
the field of invention, Grace Abbott the 
changing position of women, Frank O. 
Lowden agricultural transformation, Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd education, and Dr. 
Fielding Garrison medicine, not to men- 
tion the other contributors of distinction. 

Professor Beard has displayed proper 
wisdom by insisting that values other 
than materialistic be stressed in this book. 
Not only is man’s ever-increasing conquest 
over nature emphasized, but the more hu- 
man or social values are brought into 
proper relief. For, as Dr. Beard says in 
his introduction: 


Although selfish men have seized upon the 
instrumentalities of progress and have left in 
the train of their exploits hideous industrial 
cities, slums, poverty, and misery, that upshot 
is no more to be attributed to the idea itself 
than the cruelties of the Inquisition to the 
teachings of Jesus. An inquiry into the 
writings of those who originated and devel- 
oped the theory of progress shows at the 
center of their thought the concept of the 
good life as the end of progressive endeavor, 


the genius which is to preside over the 
searches and labors of explorers and experi- 
menters. The good life for the multitude, not 
for a superior minority living in a land of il- 
lusion on the sweat of the “ignoble’—this is 
the kernel germinating in the heart of the 
concept of progress. To see life whole and 
to see it steadily, to sound its deeps, to illumi- 
nate its possibilities, and to make the noblest 
and wisest use of material resources in realiz- 
ing its purposes, this is the sum total of the 
idea of progress—a grand end, conceived in 
the light of universality, appealing to mankind 
seeking high destiny and striving for mastery 
over the instrumentalities to be employed by 
the way. Anything less than this is a cari- 
cature of the idea. 


An Eminent Victorian 


John Ruskin, by David Larg. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. $2.00. 
Hts is one of the series of biographies of 
important historical characters published 
periodically by Appleton, For the average 
reader who is interested in biography we 
can recommend nothing better than these 
books, because they present the essential 
facts concisely, vividly, and authorita- 
tively. Of course, the reader who demands 
an exhaustive treatment of the personages 
in question will find the Appleton biogra- 
phies unsatisfactory because of their space 
limitations. 

In treating the life and work of John 
Ruskin, certainly one of the most eccentric 
of all the Victorians, Mr. Larg has at- 
tempted to interpret the nineteenth-cen- 
tury artist to a world whose ways of think- 
ing and acting have been so completly rev- 
olutionized. Quite rightly, the author lays 
considerable stress upon the devastating 
effect of Ruskin’s mother upon the artist’s 
life and the emotional frustration to which 
it led. But Mr. Larg has neglected to dis- 
cuss one very important phase of Ruskin’s 
work, that is, the interest he showed in 
the industrial structure of society and the 
ultimate consequences of the then budding 
capitalism. 


In Defense of Japan 


Manchoukuo, Child of Conflict, by 
K. K. Kawakami. New York: Mac- 

millan. $2.00. 
HILE the author of this book is a Jap- 
anese subject, author of several books 
on the Far Eastern affair and Washington 
correspondent of the Tokyo Hochi Shim- 
bun, and naturally upholds Japanese pene- 
tration in Manchuria, his attitude is not 
entirely uncritical. As in his earlier work, 
“Japan Speaks,” in which he denounced 
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the Shanghai expedition in January, 1932, 
as a blunder, Mr. Kawakami here attempts 
to point out wherein Japan has been at 
fault. The book as a whole, however, is 
written in justification of Japanese “in- 
tervention” in Manchuria. 

This book is one of the broadest and 
most up-to-date of all works on the new 
state of Manchoukuo. The author describes 
the new state, its governmental machinery 
and the men who are in charge of it, the 
financial problems, the foreign relations. 
In addition to the problems relating di- 


rectly to Manchoukuo, he treats the Jehol 
question, the open door, the question of 
Communism and devotes a chapter to in- 
ternal conditions in China proper. The 
work is particularly interesting at this 
time when Japan is moving to solidify her 
position in Northern China and is about 
to acquire (through Manchukuo) posses- 
sion of the Chinese Eastern Railway from 


Russia. It will be noted that Mr. Kawa- 
kami uses the spelling ‘“Manchoukuo” 
rather than “Manchukuo.” Either way is 
correct. 
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“What Should a Man Earn? Let’s Put 
Executives Back to Work” by John T. 
Flynn, Forum and Century, July —Execu- 
tives are merely employees. They rarely 
own more than a fraction of stock in the 
corporation which they manage. There- 
fore, they are only servants to their stock- 
holders—servants in the same sense as 
public officials. Let the executives be 
paid salaries up to $100,000 annually if 
such a sum is necessary to obtain experts. 
But eliminate bonuses, management-fund 
fees and other outside compensation such 
as the kind that boosted Charles E. Mitch- 
ell’s National City Bank salary from 
$75,000 to more than $1,500,000 in one 
year. It may be said that the matter of 
salaries should be left to the stockholders 
of a corporation. As a rule, however, stock- 
holders do not have any voice in what 
happens. The executives or a small clique 
of promoters gain control over the affairs 
of the corporation. One remedy for this 
would be to have two boards of directors 
—one, as now, should be executive in na- 
ture; the other should represent stock- 
holders, bondholders and the workers. It 
should be provided with full information 
as to the corporation’s activities and should 
also have veto power over the executive 
branch. 

“Massachusetts Studies Traffic in 
Cities with Bad Accident Records” by 
Harold F. Hammond, American City, 
June.—Brockton, Massachusetts, a _ city 
with a population of 63,000, has been con- 
ducting an experiment for the purpose of 
reducing its large number of automobile fa- 
talities. A committee of prominent Brock- 
ton citizens was formed a few years ago. 
It carefully studied all previous accidents 
—when, where, how and why they occurred 
and made recommendations as to what 
steps should be taken to eliminate, as far 
as possible, future mishaps. For one 
thing, the committee found that the most 
dangerous section in the city was a one- 
half mile stretch on the main street. Cer- 
tain intersections had far greater accident 
records than others. Traffic-law enforce- 
ment was very lax. In addition to correct- 
ing all these weaknesses, an intensive acci- 
dent-prevention program has been launched 
in the schools. Many more measures were 


put into effect. Brockton, last year, reaped 
the benefit of this experiment, when the 
motor accidents, which had risen rapidly 
the previous five years, were reduced by 
46.6 per cent. 


“Three Hundred Thousand Shacks: 
The Arrival of a New American Indus- 
try” by John J. McCarthy and Robert 
Littell, Harpers, July—More than 300,000 
tourist camps of one variety or another 
are to be found in this country today. 
Ten cottages to a camp is the average 
number. In 1920 a tourist camp was a 
novelty. They have grown with the rapid 
increase of automobiles. Millions of mo- 
torists, unable to afford hotel lodging for 
themselves and garage rent for their cars, 
stop on the outskirts of cities and towns 
where they can stay for a dollar or two a 
night and park their cars free of charge. 
These camps, crude at the start, are be- 
coming constantly more modernized. In 
many places they have grown to such sizes 
as to give the appearance of small com- 
munities. Oftentimes, in addition to cot- 
tages, they have cafeterias in which food 
can be bought cheaply, swimming pools, 
and other sources of recreation. 


“Fascism and the Socialist Failure” 
by G. D. H. Cole, Current History, June.— 
Fascism has been making rapid strides on 
the continent of Europe, while Socialism 
has been waning. The Hitlerites have 
crushed Socialism in Germany, Mussolini 
has done similarly in Italy, and Hungary 
has completely suppressed her Socialist 
movement by equally severe methods. In 
addition to Germany and Italy, most of 
the Balkan states are under some form of 
dictatorial rule; the Austrian government, 
while very much opposed to Hitlerism, 
wields dictatorial power over its people; 
and Poland is virtually under a dictator- 
ship. Fascism’s rise has been due largely 
to its appeal to all dissatisfied elements. 
It has not manifested any concrete pro- 
gram. It merely offers a strong, central- 
ized government—one that can _ cope 
quickly with all emergencies. If and when 
world prosperity returns, dictatorships, 
which greatly curtail individual freedom, 
may not be so popular. 
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down the Manchurian bandits who threat- 
ened the lives and property of Japanese 


Comparison of Japanese and American Policy 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


N ASPECT of the Far Eastern affair 
A often overlooked in this country, but 





one of considerable importance insofar as 
the Japanese are concerned, is the striking 
resemblance between the 
Japanese invasion and sub- 
jugation of Manchuria and 
American attempts at inter- 
vention during the last 
thirty years or so. The 
Japanese feel that they have done only 
what other nations before them have done, 
and particularly the United States. On sev- 
eral occasions since the beginning of the 
Manchurian episode in September, 1931, 
Japanese statesmen have had occasion to 
refer to the imperialistic policies of the 
United States government in dealing with 
the Central American republics and nations 
of the Caribbean, holding that American 
armed intervention in these cases has been 
far less justifiable than the Japanese tac- 
tics in the former Chinese province of 
Manchuria. This feeling so prevalent in 
Japan has been stated aptly by K. K. 
Kawakami, Washington correspondent of 
the Tokyo Hochi Shimbun and author of 
several books on the Far Eastern affair, 
who wrote last year as follows in the Af- 
lantic Monthly: 


American 
and Japanese 


Intervention 


American interventions in Latin republics 
are exactly the same as the Japanese inter- 
vention in China both as to the principle in- 
voked and as to the methods followed. If 
the American marines in Nicaragua or Santo 
Domingo failed to make their operations 
look like war, that was no fault of theirs, but 
the fault of Nicaragua or Santo Domingo for 
being so small and easy to conquer. By the 
same token, if the Japanese troops failed to 
keep their job in China from looking like war, 
neither were they to blame—the blame was 
on China for being so big and sprawling. 





This is rather a severe indictment of 
American practices. But it is nevertheless 
an indictment constantly made by the Jap- 
anese, and has figured in every attempt of 
the United States government to settle the 
dispute between the two Oriental nations. 
Japan holds that in view of our own rec- 
ord we have no right to criticize her. Since 
these charges are made, let us examine for 
a moment the record of the United States 
with regard to armed intervention in other 
countries, and determine if possible the 
analogy existing betwen the 
American record and the Japa- 


favorable to American desires. In order 
that negotiations with a government more 
sympathetic to our wishes might be made, 
it was necessary that Panama be separated 
from Colombia. There can be no doubt 
that the revolution which brought that 
about was not only made possible but ac- 
tually fomented by representatives of the 
American government, and it is unques- 
tionably a fact that Panama _ secession 
would not have been successful had it not 
been for the appearance of American war 
vessels in near-by waters. 

Now, it is apparent that the United 
States wanted rights to build a canal and 
that those rights would undoubtedly not 
have been obtained unless a change of 
government in Panama were effectuated. 
But, the Japanese assert, their interven- 
tion in Manchuria in the fall of 1931 was 
of the same nature. They wanted adequate 
protection for the Manchurian ports. 
They needed the raw materials and food- 
stuffs which Manchuria produced in order 
to keep alive economically, They obtained 
their ends in much the same way as we 
did, that is, by facilitating a revolutionary 
or secession movement which would estab- 
lish a government more amenable than 
the Chinese government in Nanking. Ad- 
mittedly, there is a certain similarity be- 
tween the two episodes. 


Let us take another case, the Spanish- 
American War, The Japanese feel that 
there was much less provocation for send- 

ing American troops and 


Interventions Warships to Cuba in 1898’ 
after Spanish than _there was for dis- 
patching Japanese armed 


American War : ; 
forces to Manchuria in 


1931. It has never been 
definitely proved that Spanish officials 
were in any way connected with the sink- 
ing of the Maine. No impartial and thor- 
ough investigation of the facts was made 
at the time. Nevertheless public opinion 
in this country was whetted against the 
so-called inhumane practices and _ atroci- 


ties of the Spanish régime in Cuba until 
war became almost inevitable. Likewise, 
responsibility for the incidents which di- 
rectly started the Far Eastern conflagra- 
tion—the assassination by the Chinese of 
a Japanese officer, Captain Nakamura, and 
the blowing up of the tracks of the South 
Manchurian Railway—has not yet been 
fixed definitely, and probably never will 
be. In both instances, the governments 
asserted that military intervention was 
necessary to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of their citizens and to put an end to 
misrule. And whereas the Japanese con- 
fined their activities to the region of Man- 
churia, the United States went so far as 
to take possession of territory thousands 
of miles away, such as the Philippines. 

Intervention of this character has been 
directed by both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations. Under President 
Wilson, the United States dispatched 
troops across the Mexican border in order 
to restore order and protect American 
lives, interests and property. And the Wil- 
son administration justified this action in 
the following terms, uttered by Secretary 
of State Robert Lansing at the time: 


For three years the Mexican Republic has 
been torn with civil strife. The lives of 
Americans and other aliens have been sacri- 
ficed, vast properties developed by American 
capital and enterprise have been destroyed or 
rendered non-productive, bandits have been 
permitted to roam at will and to seize, 
without punishment or effective attempt at 
punishment, the property of Americans, while 
the lives of citizens of the United States who 
ventured to remain in Mexico or to return 
there to protect their interests have been 
taken, in some cases barbarously taken, and 
the murderers have neither been apprehended 
nor brought to justice. 


A statement such as this might well 
have been made by an official of the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office in the fall of 1931, so 
strong is the resemblance between it and 
the general tone of apologies made for 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria. All along 
the Japanese have contended that the Chi- 
nese government was impotent in putting 





nese Manchurian venture. We 
shall, of course, be able to refer 
only to a few incidents of Ameri- 
can intervention because of space 
limitation. To review the situa- 
tion thoroughly would involve a 
lengthy dissertation, for, as is 
Reuben Clark, former assistant 
secretary of state and recent am- 
bassador to Mexico, has stated, 
“no nation has with more fre- 
quency than the American gov- 
ernment used its military forces 
for the purpose of occupying tem- 
porarily parts of foreign coun- 
tries in order to secure adequate 
safety and protection for their 
citizens and their properties.” 





The episode most frequently 
thrown in the face of the Ameri- 
can government is the Panama 

incident under the 


Roosevelt's administration of 
Paseme Theodore Roose- 

_ velt. In this case 
Incident oe, 


the United States 
was anxious to 
obtain the rights to build a canal 
across the isthmus. The govern- 
ment of Colombia, of which 
Panama was then a part, was not 


\ 
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subjects in Manchuria. Moreover, a fur- 
ther analogy may be drawn 


Mexico, between the Mexican af- 
Haiti and fair and the Manchurian 
: situation. President Huerta 
Nicaragua 


of Mexico offered to settle 
the matter by arbitration 
of a third party. He wanted the interna- 
tional court at The Hague to make a set- 
tlement. But the United States insisted 
that negotiations must be direct between 
the two governments. In the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, the Japanese have in- 
sisted repeatedly that any negotiations for 
settlement must be direct between Japan 
and China. Intervention on the part of 
third parties, like the United States or the 
League of Nations, has been bitterly re- 
sented by the Tokyo government. It was 
as a protest against this attempted inter- 
vention that the Japanese government 
withdrew from membership in the League 
of Nations. 


While these cases have been cited be- 
cause of their resemblance to the Man- 
churian affair they are by no means the 
only ones which might be cited. The long 
series of armed interventions in Nicara- 
gua, Haiti, Cuba, Santo Domingo and 
other Latin American countries, to a cer- 
tain extent, all smack of the same spirit 
which has permeated the Japanese govern- 
ment. While in most cases the United 
States has not attempted to overturn the 
government in power but has merely in- 
tervened for the purpose of protecting life 
and property, the action has inevitably led 
to bitterness and protests on the part of 
the governments and peoples in question. 


There has been considerable talk of late 
of a Japanese Monroe Doctrine. Certain 
Japanese spokesmen have inferred that 
the interests of Japan on the Asiatic main- 
land were of such a nature as to give her 
special duties and rights which no other 
nations might hope to enjoy. They as- 
sert that the nations in the future must 
respect this peculiar position just as they 
have come to recognize the Monroe Doc- 
trine as it applies to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Whatever may be the merits of 
this contention, it is not to be 
denied that in this, as in the 
oF whole matter of Japanese aggres- 
sion, Tokyo leans largely upon 
the precedents already  estab- 
lished by the western nations and 
particularly the United States. 

Perhaps the most striking dis- 
similarity between the Japanese 
and the American records comes 
in point of time. Impartial stu- 
dents are agreed that the impe- 
rialistic methods of the United 
States government, however un- 
just they may have been, were 
characteristic of pre-war govern- 
mental policies. But the Japa- 
nese venture came at a time when 
the world was supposed to have 
scrapped those methods and em- 
barked upon a new era of inter- 


national _ relations. Machinery 
for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes was _ practically 


non-existent before the war. It 
appears, then, that the whole ex- 
periment of substituting peaceful 
negotiation for previous warlike 
methods has received a deadly 
blow in the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria. Whether the Amer- 
ican government would have fol- 
lowed similar tactics at present 
is another matter. 
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Bank Bill Provides 
for Drastic Changes 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 

of the insurance fund are to be the bene- 
ficiaries. This fund at first will be formed 
by a pool of $450,000,000, which later is 
to be expanded. The original sum is to 
be made up of $150,000,000 to come from 
the Federal Reserve Banks’ surpluses; 
$150,000,000 from participating banks; 
$150,000,000 from the U. S. Treasury. 
By means of this fund individual deposi- 
tors will be secured for deposits up to 
$2,500 until July 1, 1934. On this date 
the fund enters a new phase and is taken 
over by a newly created corporation, to be 
known as the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. New funds for this corpora- 
tion will be provided through the purchase 
by participating banks of stock in the “F. 
D. I. C.” up to one-half of 1 per cent of 
each bank’s deposits. Depositors in banks 
participating in this corporation’s insurance 
fund will be protected to the extent of 
100 per cent of deposits up to $10,000; 75 
per cent of deposits between $10,000 and 
$50,000; up to 50 per cent of all deposits 
of more than $50,000. 

The corporation will be held open to 
state banks until July 1, 1936, on the con- 
dition that they enter the Federal Re- 
serve System. Those that have not joined 
the federal system by the end of two 
years will be left out in the cold, so far as 
deposit insurance protection goes. 


Objections 


Critics of the new bank act center their 
heaviest fire on this limited deposit in- 
surance plan. It will, they claim, impose 
a hard burden on the nation’s strong banks 
in order to protect the weak ones. It will, 
they say, encourage the survival of poorly 
managed banks and put a premium on care- 
less and inefficient banking. It may bring 
into the federal system many smaller state 
banks, but it may also result in the stronger 
banks pulling out of the system rather than 
undertaking the protection of the weak 
sisters of bankdom. Critics point to the 
failure of deposit guaranty schemes in the 
past, to the recent failure of Wisconsin’s 
guaranty fund which, after six months of 
operation faced the payment of $6,500,000 
in claims with a fund of only $400,000 
from which to pay them, to New York’s 
1829 unhappy experiment, to various at- 
tempts to guarantee bank deposits in the 
western states after the Civil War. What 
would happen, they pose, to an insurance 
fund in the case of such a crisis as the one 
of last March? 

Against these fears is the strong faith of 
the plan’s backers. Many argue that the 
protection it affords depositors will force 
non-member banks into the Federal Re- 
serve System and result in that greatly 
desired goal, a unified national banking 
system. 

“That’s the only thing that appeals to 
me in the deposit insurance provisions of 
the act,” said Senator Glass, who long has 
fought for the Hamiltonian ideal of a-uni- 
fied system under federal control. 

Defenders also point out that the insur- 
ance plan will protect the small depositors 
who have no means of knowing the con- 
dition of the banks with which they trust 
their life savings, whereas the large de- 
Positors are in a better position to know 
conditions, They argue that the Federal 
Reserve banks have made net profits of 
$500,000,000, so that the guaranty fund 
contribution of $150,000,000 would not 
embarrass them. They point out that the 
unprecedented failure record of the past 
decade—involving 7,800 banks of $2,500,- 
000,000 deposits—reached its peak after 
1929, a period of unusual economic col- 
lapse, while between the enactment of the 
national bank law and the year 1930 the 
total losses through failures of national 
and member banks amounted to only $82,- 
000,000. They say that now the depression 
has spent its force the fund will easily 
cover the losses. They argue that some 
Such protection must be accorded the pub- 
lic if confidence in banks is to be restored 
and if hoarding is to be cured. They ad- 
mit that state experiments have failed, but 
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THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 
Private bankers in the future will find their fields of activity restricted as the result 
of the Glass-Steagall act. 








they reason that this merely proves that 
the guaranty plan must be national. 


Investment Affiliates 


Another feature of the new act has been 
given less publicity but has been no less 
bitterly assailed by the American Bankers 
Association. This is the separation of in- 
vestment affiliates from straight banking 
institutions, again an attempt to safeguard 
the public from its unsafe and unsocial 
bankers. In the late and unlamented boom 
days of the Harding-Coolidge era, bankers, 
like industrialists, fell under the spell of 
lurid get-rich-quick ideals. Many bankers 
deserted their roles of conservative custo- 
dians of their depositors’ wealth for the 
glitter of quick and greater profits in the 
stock market. The big commercial banks 
formed investment houses, underwrote 
credit issues and then sent their salesmen 
into the byways to peddle them. Some 
formed pools to buy and sell favorite 
stocks and bonds, urged their depositors 
and customers to buy, sold out on a rising 
market or sold short on a falling one. 
The bankers’ customers, who through the 
years had learned to trust their bankers as 
they had their ministers, their doctors and 
their lawyers, learned their mistake too 
late. 

As an earthquake reveals the sins of 
contractors, so the collapse of the boom 
revealed the bankers’ sins and exposed the 
weaknesses of the American banking struc- 
ture. The Senate Banking Committee in- 
vestigations into the flotation of foreign 
bonds, into the Mitchell and Morgan prac- 
tices, and into other bankers’ ways tore 
away the last shreds of illusion. 

As far back as 1914 Associate Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis assailed this system 
whereby the bankers can control the peo- 
ple’s credit and wield vast and growing 
power over their lives through use of the 
people’s own money. 

“The goose that lays the golden egg has 


been considered a most valuable posses- 
sion,” he wrete. “But even more profita- 
ble is the privilege of taking golden eggs 
laid by somebody else’s goose. The in- 
vestment bankers and their associates now 
enjoy that privilege. They control the 
people’s own money. The wealth of the 
Morgan associates is dynamic. The power 
and growth of power of our financial oli- 
garchs come from wielding the savings 
and quick capital of others.” 


Negotiations Imposed 

The bankers still may do this, but the 
Glass-Steagall act attempts to make it more 
open and more difficult. The new law 
forces the separation of banks and invest- 
ment affiliates; enables the Federal Reserve 
Board to forbid the use of credit for spec- 
ulative purposes to its member banks; 
forbids the payment of interest on demand 
deposits, permits limitation by the Federal 
Reserve Board of interest on time deposits. 
Within a year after passage of the act 
bankers must make their choice—to re- 
linquish their banking business or their in- 
vestment business. And finally, it permits 
the removal of bank officers of Federal 
Reserve member banks for “unsafe and 
unsound practices.” 


Branch Banking 

Another feature of the new law is an 
attempt to strengthen the bank structure 
by permitting state-wide branch banking 
for national banks in those states that now 
allow state branch banking. This would 
encourage the extension of branch bank- 
ing, such as has proved so successful in 
England, Canada and California. It would 
bring more banks under the national sys- 
tem and lessen the failure mortality which 
has been greatest among the small unit 
banks. Only eighteen states have laws 
forbidding branch banking. 

Drastic and “revolutionary” as is the 
new act it is charged by liberals with hav- 
ing fallen far short of fundamental reform. 


Its deposit guaranty provision may or may 
not work. Frankly this is an experiment. 
Its attempt to separate the banking and 
investment business is admitted to have 
been a stride in the right direction. It is 
agreed’ that these provisions, taken to- 
gether with those of the drastic “Blue Sky 
Law,” the new federal act regulating the 
issuance of stocks and bonds through the 
Federal Trade Commission’s police powers, 
will retard and possibly prevent sudden 
inflation through another bull market 
boom. But, the liberals declare, the law 
as it stands lacks teeth, its provisions are 
largely a set of legal thou-shalt-nots 
through which clever and high-priced law- 
yers can steer their banker clients in case 
of need. The attempt to legislate morals 
into immoral bankers is likely to prove as 
disappointing as was another recent Noble 
Experiment along those lines. No one will 
deny the wholesome effects of the recent 
washing of bankers’ linen at Washington 
and the general debunking of the Banker 
Myth that has come about through the 
depression. But few will hope for crucial 
change as the result of the beating of a 
few scapegoats about the bush or the 
passage of patchwork legislation. The 
Kruegers and Mitchells and Harrimans of 
the future will be less audacious and less 
menacing, perhaps, but unless the system 
is changed their costly and _ pernicious 
schemes will continue to amass and con- 
centrate wealth through the use of “other 
people’s money.” 

What Americans of vision hoped for was 
an end not only to the vicious practices 
that menaced safe and honest banking but 
an end to the system that makes these prac- 
tices possible. They hoped that Congress 
would write finis to the whole dual system 
of state and national banks, a system of 
forty-nine separate laws and _ regulations, 
and set up instead a strong, strictly con- 
trolled, unified American bank structure, 
impregnable against legalized graft, ama- 
teurish methods and greed. 

Banks, doubtless, will be safer under the 
Glass-Steagall Act. But until the banking 
system is rebuilt into one unit and copper- 
riveted with strict laws strictly enforced, 
the ideal of banking by, for, and of the 
people will remain only an ideal. In the 
meantime President Roosevelt can bul- 
wark and strengthen the present laws with 
a strong, non-political personnel in the 
Federal Reserve Board and affiliated gov- 
ernment offices. Honest, fearless and pub- 
lic-spirited officials, after all, are better 
safeguards of the nation’s interests than 
all the laws on the statute books. 

By the lash of his appointive power 
President Roosevelt still may drive the 
money-changers from the nation’s temples. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 

Although not directly associated with 
General Johnson’s organization, Mr. Peek 
and M. L. Wilson, chief of wheat produc- 
tion, fit into the general recovery picture. 
There will be no improvement of the condi- 
tion of the factory worker unless the 
farmer gets a fairer price for his crops, 
and therefore becomes a steady purchaser 
of the goods which urban dwellers manu- 
facture. The operators of the industrial 
recovery act work in close touch with the 
administrators of the farm program at all 
times. Here again we find some of the 
famous Baruch boys, for Mr. Peek and his 
assistant, Charles J. Brand, were members 
of the War Industries Board. Mr. Peek, 
a quiet, forceful figure, quit private indus- 
try ten years ago to try to improve the con- 
dition of agriculture. He came to the cap- 
ital in 1922 with an idea which eventually 
became the basis for the first farm con- 
trol bill, the McNary-Haugen act. Mr. 
Brand took Mr. Peek’s idea, and embodied 
it in legislation, writing the McNary-Hau- 
gen measure alone. Mr. Wilson, a slow- 
speaking, shaggy fellow from Montana, 
developed the idea of the allotment plan, 
sold it to Professor Rex Guy Tugwell, and 
eventually to President Roosevelt. Thus, 
almost as in a novel or a play, the men 
who have, seemingly in vain, urged a fairer 
deal for the city and urban workers, are 
now assembled at Washington in a grand 
effort to make their dreams come true. 
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Behind the Scenes in the Nation’s Capital 


Personalities and Faces Behind the New Deal. 
of Industry and Agriculture. 


“When I train ’em,” says Bernard M. 
Baruch, referring to the many men who 
got their tutelage in business and govern- 
ment from him since World War days, 
“they stay trained.” 

For the sake of the American people 
and the ‘new deal,” it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Baruch’s training is good, and that the 
young men he has literally poured into the 
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new phases of regimentation of agriculture 
and industry are as effective and as able as 
he says. For most of the, men now in 
charge of these two great experiments in 
agricultural and industrial control spring 
from the Baruch school. They were his 
aides when he was chairman of the War 
Industries Board during the period of 
1917-1919, and the germ of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s idea for controlling crops and 
products was born then. 


The Hard-Boiled General 


Mr. Baruch’s brightest pupil, and his as- 
sociate ever since war days, is Brigadier 
General Hugh S. Johnson, who is now ad- 
ministrator of the National Recovery Act. 
His power over the nation’s industrial and 
economic future is almost inestimable. The 
decisions which he makes today, and the 
set-up he effects in putting the new law 
into execution, may have a greater effect 
on the country’s future history than two 
Civil Wars. The same applies to several 
other students of the Baruch system, in- 
cluding George N. Peek, administrator of 
the agricultural control bill. Both served 
here with Mr. Baruch during war time, 
when production and distribution of raw 
and finished materials were allocated 
throughout the country as they will be 
under the recovery program. 

Mr. Johnson, for one thing, is a hard- 
boiled, military sort of person. In refer- 
ring to manufacturers and others who seek 
to drag down wages, prices and standards 
of living, he calls them “chiselers.” He 
uses all the hard-boiled expressions which 
the doughboys learned from their officers 
in the trying times of fifteen years ago. In 
appearance, he is rough and tough, saying 
what he pleases and what he thinks. He 
has no patience for the politenesses of 
speech, believing that the sole purpose of 
words is to come to the point. He wears 
his soft hat on the side of his head, spurts 
his words out of the side of his mouth 
and has the courage of a trooper. In set- 
tling disputes which arise he shows no par- 
tiality. Like an army man, he figures he 
has been picked to do-a job, and he’s going 
to do it to the best of his ability. 


His Dynamic Career 


His whole life has been like that. In 
1906 he was graduated from West Point, 
and started up the ladder in a hurry. He 








By Observer 


first bobbed up at the San Francisco 
earthquake, where he was in charge of the 
cavalry. He took the job of quarter- 
master, and provided army food for the 
people camping around in the parks and 
public squares. He rode far ahead in the 
pack which chased Villa on the Mexican 
border in 1916, and was close to “Black 
Jack” Pershing all the way. Summoned to 
Washington at the start of the war, he 
virtually wrote the selective draft law, and 
set in motion the draft machinery so 
quickly that it was really illegal. But it 
was typical. 

The draft plan called for distribution of 
30,000,000 registration blanks. Their print- 
ing would take a month, their delivery ten 
days. But Congress moved slowly, and it 
looked as if the national army would never 
be called into training. Foreseeing the 
delay, General Johnson ordered the public 
printer to run off the blanks, even though 
there were no funds or authorization for 
such action. If the bill had failed, he 
would have been ruined. Finally, the meas- 
ure was passed, but the worry at the War 
Department over the additional delay was 
great. Enoch Crowder, in actual charge 
of the draft machinery, rushed into Gen- 
eral Johnson’s office, his face deep with 
lines of worry. He asked how in the 
world the cards could be printed in time. 

“General,” replied 
printed already.” 

The general gasped. 


Johnson, “they’re 


“The secretary won't like it,” he replied. 

“Do you like it?” asked the direct Mr. 
Johnson. 

“Fea,” 

“Then he’ll like it,” retorted Johnson as 
he rushed into the office of Secretary 
Newton D. Baker. Thus the 30,000,000 
blanks were mailed out without a moment’s 
delay, and those thirty or forty days saved 
in getting American soldiers overseas 


counted a lot when mid-summer of 1918 ° 


rolled around. 
Later, as Baruch’s aide, General Johnson 
was made head of the bureau in charge of 
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coordinating military purchases. Serving 
in the War Industries Board, General 
Johnson came to know Mr. Baruch, and 
has been associated with him in business 
and financial operations in New York ever 
since that time. He works sometimes six- 
teen hours a day. He reads a lot, mostly 
economics and political science. He does 
not care for golf or bridge, getting most 
pleasure out of puttering around the garden 
at his home in Cedarhurst, Long Island. 
Though it may seem out of keeping, he has 
written several books for juveniles based 
on life at West Point. 


From quite another school comes Don- 
ald R. Richberg, counsel to the National 
Recovery Administration. For twenty 
years this Chicago lawyer has been associ- 
ated with liberal, labor movements, always 
fighting the battle of the underdog with a 
gifted mind and exceptional legal ability. 
He and General Johnson should make an 
excellent. team, and it is their decisions 
which will have the most to do with de- 
termining how the recovery bill will be 
applied to industry and labor. Mr. Rich- 
berg helped to write the industrial control 
measure, as well as other legislation which 
goes to make up President Roosevelt’s 
“new deal.” 


Richberg Friendly and Forceful 

Whereas General Johnson is brusque 
and abrupt, Mr. Richberg is friendly and 
forceful. President Roosevelt calls him 
“Denald.” His life has been rich with ad- 
venture on behalf of the laboring man. 
He has fought the battles of the workers 
before many courts, and frequently won 
them in notable appearances before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He 
is a liberal in politics, having been associ- 
ated with the Bull Moose and La Follette 
campaigns in 1912 and 1924. For many 
years he has been lawyer for the railroad 
brotherhoods in their controversies with 
Congress, the courts and recent conserva- 
tive administrations. 

Despite his active career, he is the 
dreamer type, too. He has written some 
books and novels, and he is known in col- 
lege circles as composer of the famous 
Phi Gamma Delt song, “Some Dreams.” 
He is fifty-one, stocky, slightly bald. 
Though he has passed fifty, he is still a 
bit of an athlete, and keeps in trim by 
playing an excellent game of squash. He 
gets greatest pleasure from home life, dot- 
ing on a wife and daughter. He likes noth- 
ing better than to read, or to sit around of 
an evening in a chat with friends about 
economics, public affairs and_ politics. 
Oddly, he was graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1904, the same year in 
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which President Roosevelt got a sheepskin 
from the academic school. 


“Ed” McGrady 

Another hard-boiled and exceptionally 
able assistant in the recovery set-up is 
Edward F. McGrady, who represents la- 
bor. “Ed,” as his friends call him, has 
been legislative agent at Washington of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
many years. He has had a part in passing 
almost all the recent legislation which 
makes up the Magna Charta for organized 
labor. For days at a time he has virtually 
lived at the Capitol, furnishing data on 


Baruch Men Have Moved into Capital to Direct Reorganization 
Dynamic General Johnson Chief Figure of Attraction. 


behalf of liberal measures, buttonholing 
senators and representatives and providing 
ammunition to fight off hostile attacks. 
Whereas some A. F. of L. leaders have 
shown no response to the needs of a new 
day as they affect organized labor, “Ed” 
has been in the forefront of all progres- 
sive movements. His most recent achieve- 
ments have been investigation of labor 
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racketeering in large eastern cities, and he 
is credited with having contributed to the 
breaking up of such practices in many 
unions in New York and other cities. 
First Assistant Cates 

General Johnson’s administrative assist- 
ant is Dudley Cates, with whom the gen- 
eral was long associated when both were 
employed by the Moline Implement Com- 
pany, which was then headed by Mr. 
Peek. Mr. Cates was graduated in 1911 
from the University of California, where 
he edited the college newspaper. After 
serving as a reporter on the San Francisco 
Morning Call, he journeyed east and next 
became associated with Mr. Peek and 
General Johnson in Moline. He made 
plenty of money, and added to his store 
by entering the financial business in New 
York City. He has liberal ideas toward 
public problems, is a great believer in the 
theory that no recovery is possible with- 
out raising the buying power of the work- 
ers, who are, in the last analysis, the con- 
sumers. He is tall, handsome and a bril- 
liant conversationalist. 


Dr. Wolman 

Another representative of the laboring 
man’s interests is Leo Wolman of New 
York. Although only forty-three—most of 
the operators of the Rooseveltian “new 
deal” are in their forties—he has a long 
record of accomplishment. He has been a 
teacher, active in social research, an au- 
thor, an organizer and a student of the 
problems of organized labor as they con- 
front the worker in a large and congested 
city. New York has been his laboratory 
and his battleground. Mr. Wolman also 
dates back to the days of the War Indus- 
tries Board, when he and General Johnson 
labored side by side at the capital. Since 
then he has taught at Columbia University, 
had charge of the research bureau of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amert- 
ica, assisted in the formation and conduct 
of the labor bank in New York and served 
in an advisory capacity in numerous un- 
employment conferences since the 1929 
crash. Like Mr. Richberg and Mr. Mc- 
Grady, he has devoted himself to finding 
means by which the workingman could live 
a happier and more economically peaceful 
life than he could in the days before Uncle 
Sam stepped in to insure that all members 
of the economic system got a decent break. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 





